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LETTERS TO ELDER 
ROGERS.—NO. 1. 
Elder J. I. Rogers. 

dear Sir;—As your name has 
been brought before the public in con- 
nection with the slavery question, you 
will pardon me in taking the liberty 
to address you on that interesting sub- 
ject. I feel the more inclined do so 
from. the fact that*you, having once 
been a wery active abolitionist, and 
more'recently a practical slaveholder, 
are prepared no doubt to point out the 
beauties and benefits of the “ peculiar 
institution,” and to show its compati- 
bility with the spirit of that gospel, of 
which you profess to be an advocate. | 

We at the north are so little ac- 
quainted with the denevolence of the 
“ institution,” that it is difficult to rec- 
encile its workings with those precepts 
of benevolence which shine forth so 
conspicuously on the sacred page. But 
as you are not only a dealer in hu- 
man flesh and blood an! bones, but 
also a christian preacher, professing 
to take the ** Bible alone” as your only 
rule of faith and practice, you can no 
doubt enlighten us‘in the premises, for 
surely no one in this age of investiga- 


15 


tion would take his stand upon the 


its divine teachings. 


Some are entirely opposed fo 
agitation of this: subject, supposing’ it 
would tend to disturb the peace and 


‘harmony of the brotherhood ; but iti¢ 


in order to restore the harmouy?’ of © 
professed christians, and preserve “ the 
‘unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace,” that we call yonr attention to 

this subject. As long as the brethren — 
at the north look upon the slavery 
practiced by the brethren at the south 
as sinful and inconsistant with the 
christian profession; every one must 
perceive that union and communion 
cannot really exist.. Trath, you know, 
has nothing to fear from investigation, 
and as you snrely would neither:de 
fend nor practices. a system that. was 
not in accordance with the- word of 
truth, you no doubt feeb competent to 
show the readérs of the Magazine, 
who aré: 80 unfortunate as to stand as 
you formerly stood, identified with 
the anti-slavery movement, that they 
are laboring under. a> hallucination 
mind, which prevents them from per- 
with the Bible. Ali that 


on your part is to enlighten us on. this 
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point, and show us the scripturality of 
slavery, and we pledge ourselves from 
henceforth to espouse your cause, and 
denounce the anti-slavery movement 
as the veriest fanaticism of the age. 
Oar columns are not only open to you, 
‘bat we earnestly urge it as a duty in- 
eumbent on you as a preacher of the 
gospel. The conciousness of becom- 

ing a public benefactor, by extricating 
your brethren in the north from the 


lar case which cansed your friend of 
the Age so. unceremoniously to in- 
troduce you to his readers, you will 
allow me to ask a few questions rela- 
tive to that affair. 

How do you reconcile the reason 
assigned by your certifiers for selling 
your slave, that ‘‘he was so much of a 
thief that he had become a pest to the 
neighborhood, ” with the statement 
made in your letter that you sold him 


“sin of abolitionism,” will surely be a 
rich reward for whatever trouble you 


‘tion that he was to have a home found 


‘at a reduced price, with the condi- 
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-may be at in accomplishing this great him in Kentucky?” It seems to us 
work. Besides, you are, as far'as we that on the great principle of even- 
are advised, the most capable man for handed justice, even to the while man, 
this work in all the length and breadth your course was reprehensible. , Had 
of christendom, inasmuch as you have you a right, for the sake of your own 
yourself cuevionced the blighting and convenience or that of your immedi- 
withering influences of abolitionism on ate friends, to palm upon another com- 
your christian character, and are now munity a slave who, by his wicked 
so entirely delivered from it as to be acts, become a pest to your. 
prominently identified with the “ pat- ‘neighborhood ” Would it not be 
riarchal institution.” The “Disciple nore in accordance with your char- 
preacher,” who has always enjoyed acter, as a minister of the Lord Jesus, 
the benefits of slavery, cannot sym- and the zeal you have manifested in ~ 
pathize with us as you can. Neither the convertion of the oriental hea- 
can the pro-slavery man of the north thens, to have kept your dishonest ~ 
who is only permitted to view it from servant, and en‘eavored to reform his ~ 
afar, and; like Moses, look at the character. You had every opportuni- | 
promised land from Mount Pisgah, so ty todo so inasmuch as the control ~ 
fully realize the blessedness of ‘‘man- you exercised over him was absolute, 
selling” as you who are surrounded and your position as a “ Disciple 
by ail its enjoyments. Even your friend preacher” would lead us to infer that 
* Baton ” has no experimnetal know- ' you poston all the qulifications for 
ledge of slavery, and consequently such a laudable work. Afew hours ~ 
could not so well perform this import-| each day devoted to the moral culture 
ant service for you. of this degraded “thief, that had be- — 
As it\;would perhaps throw. cones a pest to the neighborhood,” 
light upon the general subject, by clear-' might have transformed him into an 
ing up some difficulties and pe’ honest man, and even a christian; es- 


contradictions relative to the particu-' pecially if your precept had been ac- 
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companied by a qiueeponding example 
By teaching him practically the in- 
junction of Paul, “ Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and 
equal,” as well as that of “Servants, 
be subject to your masters with all 
fear ; not only to the good and gentle, 
but ‘also to the froward,” he might 
have seen a beauty in the religion you 


stances, it is diffieult for the slave to 
discern. It ia thought by many that 
example is the most potent teaching, 
and that ite influence is in the direct 
ratio with -the position of the person 
exercising it. If such be the truth, 
what a powerful influence could you 
not have exerted over this dishonest 
slave, who for the regard you had for 
the neighborhood in which he lived, 
sold him to become a “‘ pest” to some: 


other Kentucky neighborhood ! 
Some of the bdetiiven in Ohio, who 


have never enjoyed the “ patriarchal” 
relations of the ** peculiar institution,” 
are at a loss to know how the slave 
can arrive at any just sense of the 
wickedness of taking a hen or a ham, 

or a bushel of corn, without asking 
leave, while christian preachers take 
all their hard earnings, and even their 
own inalienable right to “liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” in the same 
way. You no doubt can give a satis- 
factory explanation of this seeming dif- 
ficulty, and as you were once an “‘ ul- 

tra abolitionist,” holding the same er- 
roneous views of American slavery 
that we of the north now hold, we trust 
you will enlighten us at this point. 
Taking a man’s wife and children from 


of his labor and the enjoyment of edu- 
cation, cannot be on a par with rob- 
bing hen-roosts and smoke-houses, for 
the latter makes the perpetrators 
‘ thieves’ and ‘ pests’ in their neighbor- 
hood, while the former are considered 
honorable citizens, and even members. 
of the body of Christ. Still for 
who have not progressed as far as you 
have, it seems hard to make the moral 
distinction, which you can from your 
present stand-point, no doubt observe. 
In another paper we propose to point 
out some other difficulties for your 
consideration; but in the meantime 
shall forward to your address a “ proof- 
sheet” of the forgoing, hoping that you 
will furnish us with a reply at you 
earliest convenience. 

Our pages will always be open to 
you, and if you desire it shall have dou- 
ble the space we occupy in our letters 


to you. 
Yours in behalf of all those whom 
God made of one blood, J. B. 


THE EARTH A HOLY LAND. 


[ TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THERE- 
MIN FOR THE INDEPENDENT. } 


whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 


To Moses, the place where agp 
appeared to him in the wondrous 


his high office, must have been “ holy ;” 
the deepest feelings of devotion must 
have been awakened within him as of- 
ten as his thoughts recurred to that 
spot, and when at a later period, he 
revisited it. 

“Holy” te Jaeob must the place 
have been where, in a dream, he saw 
a ladder reaching from earth to hea- 
ven, on which the angels were moy 

up and down, and from the ten, | 


bim, and depriving him of the benefit 


flame in the bush, and called him to” ° 
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which God spake to’ him the words of 
blessing. ‘‘ How dreadful isthis place,” 
.he exclaimed ; “ this is none other than | it 


the house of God, and this is the gate 


‘of heaven.” And so for every one of 


us, perhaps, there are certain places 
“which, by theirinfluence upon eur des- 
my, or by some associations connect- 
with, them, .are “holy” places. 
e cannot revert to them in thought, 
we cannot set foot upon them, without 
‘feeling ourselves nearer to God. 
how’ this light of ‘“ holiness,” 
while investing particular places wi* | 
peculiar splendor,seems to us spree / 
over the whole earth; let, every plice 
on which we stand, or towards which 
“we turn our eyes, be a “ holy ground,” 
“a gate of heaven” to us ; let every ob- 
‘ject around us awaken the thought of 
,God, and inspire the sense of His pres- 
ence, and what an unspeakable ad- 
vance in inward joy, what a powerful 
‘incitement to holiness, should we not 
‘thereby gain? And ought we not to 
“accustom ourselves thus to regard the 
earth, our present dwelling place? 
Must it not ap 
every. pious mind ? 
“Yes, the whole earth is a holy land— 
(1.) Because the glorious pefections 


‘of God beam forth from every part of 
at. 


‘Not only has He-called theearth 


»to being out of nothing, and scattered 
the darkness which covered its face; 
not only has He separated the dry 
‘land from the water, and clothed the 
‘land with trees and plants; not only 
‘has He peopled air and sea with living 
‘ereatures, and crowned his work by 
fo ‘man in His own image, and 
“by all these things manifested His pow- 
‘er, wisdom, and goodness ; but by His 

continued agency in preserving the 
earth and its inhabitants ; by animat- 
“ing them by His living breath, without 
‘which they conld not exist, He dis- 
“plays and glorifies these perfections, 
“and calls us to behold Him in all His 


place ¢onse.rated to God, 


works, anid..toesteem. every place 
| holy ” because His, presence is felt:in 


| ~ When we stand upon a spot enclos- 
ed by wide walls, overarched by ‘a 
lofty roof, and adorned with the beau- 
jties' of art, the thought of its: being a 
penetrates 
our hearts. with feelings of devotion. 
And when we walk forth beneath the 
vault of heaven, reared by the hand of 
God to be the habitation of His glory ; 
and. stand upon the ground which He 
|, as founded for His footstool, shall we 
, strangers to those sentiments of de- 
| votion which thrill our hearts’ when 
we enter a temple of God built by hu- 

Shall not the roar of storm and tem- 
ipest remind us of that ‘‘ voice of the 
rd” which is “ powerful” and “‘ full 
of majesty ?” en we behold the 
bow which He throws across the 
clouds, and look upon the lilies whose 
‘beauty eclipses the costly attire: of 
kings, shall we not be moved to .extol 
faithfulness and paternal provi- 


r in this light to}dence?. When we observe that seed- 


time and harvest, cold and heat, sum- 
mer and winter, day and night, never 
‘cease, shall we not recognize the Un- 
changeable in this fixed order and re- 
lar succession of nature? We live, 
and shall we not every moment fee], 
that He in whom “we live and move 
and have our being,” cannot be “far 
from every one of us 4 
| Not unfrequently this regular order of a 
jnature has been interrupted; the oper- 

ation,of the powers imparted to creat- 
ed things has often been arrested or 
transcended by a higher power; mira- 
cles have been performed in the earli- 
lier‘ages of the world; and should not 
this: tact “ hallow” the earth, which 
has been ‘the theatre of their display ? 
If. we acknowledge God in the settled, 
constant,order of things, should we 
not have a still more lively sense of His 
presence when He himself breaks in 
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upon this order? By the original ar- 
rangement of nature, the sea and the 
land are separated; but lo! the sea 
pours over its bounds, and the earth, 
which was covered with trans ij 
was also overspread with the waters 
which swept away the wicked. The 
floods of the Red Sea oppose the pas-. 
sage of the children of Israel; but be- 
hold! they open, “they tower op on 
each side like walls, and the heaven- 
protected host’ pass through on dry 

round. The earth is a solid mass, 
but suddenly it yields, it yawns beneath 
the rebels against Moses, and over- 
whelms them inits abyss. The human 
mind is limited in its reach, unable to 
know of itself the inward motions of 
God or his puposes relating to the fn- 
ture. Bat, behold | the light streams 
from above and knows how to find a 
way into the dark human soul, and God | 
himself speaks by the mouth of the 


prophets. 
But these miracles were but the pre- 
lude to still r wonders. In 


speaking of them we may call both 
heaven and earth to witness: heaven. 
which therein steoped to earth; and 
earth, which thereby rose to glory. 
Not only has Omnipotence interrupt- 
ed the course of nature, but God (the 
Son) himself has walked among men 
in human form. He who dwells in 
the ** light which no mun can approach 
unto,” has become visible by taking 
a body. He whose throne is the hea- 
vens, has chosen theearth which before 
was His footstool, to be now his 
dwelling-place. Thou sun, that dost 
shed thy light upon us, thou didst al- 
so shine upon Him, who, in a higher 
sense than thou, is the “light of the 
world.” Thou air, that dost cool our 
brow, thou did also bear refreshment 
to Him, when wearied. with labors for: 
our salvation. Base d that our feet. 
tread upon, art thou indeed so vile since. 
His ‘feet have. pressed thee? What 


place shall I now select as specially 


worthy to be called a * hely ground,”. 
‘*a gate of heaven?” Shall it be the, 
cave of Bethlehem, 
fir-t appeared in the “flesh ?” Or the, 
Sea on whose banks He taught, and, 
whose stormy waves obeyed His voice? 
Or the Grave from which he called, 
Lazarus to. life, and the house in which. 


where the Word”, 


Mary sat at His feet? Shall it be, . 


Gethsemane, where He endured those, 
inward agonies which no man can. 
conceive or experience after Him ? 
None of these—but the Mount where, 
He died; where the eaith , drank His. 
sacred blood ; be this to me, above all. 
others, a ‘“‘holy” place, ‘a gate of 
heaven!” But what? has not the Grave 
from which He rose for our justifica- 
tion and the reviving, of our hopes,. 
equal claims? And while |] would. 
fondly linger here, do I not feel my- 
self drawn away also to the Mount 
from whose summit he returned into} 
heaven? I choese no single one,of, 
these as the holy place, nor the Jewish. 
land from which the traces of His pres- 
ence have disappeared, as the, holy 
land. Let the earth be holy to me, 
because he has dwelt unon it. As He 


died once to redeem the world, so His. 


sojourn in our land, suffices to sancti- 
fy the whole earth. Wherever I go, 
wherever I stand, I will bethink. me, 


that He has also lived upon the earth, 


and that | may not sin anywhere in’ 
thought, word, or deed, because the 
ground on which I stand is “hol 
ground.” 75 
The divine perfections have also, 
been illustrated in the life of each in-. 
dividual among us, and have made. 
certain places on the earth, yea, the 
whole earth, a “holy” land tor him, 
Is not the place “holy” in our eyes, 


‘where we first saw the light-of thig. 


world #? where our parents have dwelt, 


or now dwell? where the years of, 
our childhood glided by so happily?. 


Can we behold it again, can we stand. 
upon it without raising a tearful eye 
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and a teful heart to heaven? Are i 
not ‘Ke places “holy” to us where BOND AND FREE. 


the most important connections of A REMAREABLE NARRATIVE. 
our lives have been formed? the place} A few nights since, there passed 
where we gave our hand in pledge of|through this city, on the railroad, 
indissoluble bonds to a husband, or a| bound for Canada, a family of eight 
wife, and received the blessing of God ?| fugitive slaves. One of these—the lead- 
the place where a child was born to| ing spirit of the whole—was a woman 
us? the place where we heard the/sixty years of age, a bold, courageous, 
voice of the Most High assigning to} prompt, and energetic woman. Two 
us our earthly calling? years ago she was living as a slave in 
Is not the place “ holy” to us, where/the Sonth. She was the mother of 
some much-desired good, some deliv-|six children, all of whom she had seen 
erance from danger, reunion with|torn from her arms when old enough 
relatives and friends, has been ac-|to be useful, and sold away from her. 


corded us by the All-bountiful? In|One day she overheard her master 
lonely solitude Jacob wandered through a with a soul-driver, who de- 
the wide, pathless wilderness; over-/sired to purchase, for the far South, 
come with weariness and sorrow he|her grandson, a boy of somé fifteen 
fell asleep ; Oh, with whatan inward joy| years old. Stung to the quick by this 
was he filled by the vision of the lad-jdesign of stripping her of the last of 
der reaching up to heaven, with the/her kindred, she instantly resolved on 
Lord above it speaking words of| flight. | 
p2ace and blessing! “ Holy” was this he same night she started with her 
place to him; and ought not every| boy for the North. Night after night 
lace to be holy to us where we/they travelled by the North star—the 

hive experienced the favor and the/only guide the hapless fugitive knows 

ce of God, and been strengthened | in making for the land of freedom, and 

the consolations which He alone/one that deceives him not, since it is 
can give! fixed in the heavens. After long and 

To Moses Jehovah appeared in the} painful wanderings, they arrived in 
glowing flame; “holy” to him was/ Canada. 
this place ; and ought not those pla-| Here this heroic woman hired her- 
ces to be holy to us where the Lord /|self at wages. Two months ago, with 
has appeared to us in the purifying|purse weil filled, she started back to 
fire of affliction and temptation ? We/the residence of her old master at the 
do not forget these places, nor the/South. Here, alone, she concealed 
events connected with them, but do| herself in woods and thickets, a fugi- 
we remember the God who in all|tive from freedom—cared for, howev- 
these places equally, in joy and in/er, by the few trusty souls to whom 
sorrow, in the dangers which He al-|she revealed the dangerous secret of 
lowed and from which he saved us,|her presence in the land of bondage. 
was so neartous!? Ifso, then will the| After remaining there some two weeks 
earth become continually more and/she collected seven of her children and 
more a “holy” Jand, “a ‘gate of hea-|grand-children, and started with them 
ven ;’”’so will our hearts and lives be/to the North. , Slow and anxious 
sanctified more and more by theirever-| wastheirjourncy. The same unerring 
growing sense of the nearness and/star shone faithfully from alove 
presence of Gop. their. midnight pathway. By day 

| — lay by, concealed among the thickets 
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of the country, thro which they 
made a bee line for the North. No 
toil discouraged, no danger dismayed, 
this heroic woman. Many times the 
party suffered to the verge of starva- 
tion. She cheered them onward—she 
was their only “ guide, their counsel- 
lor and friend.” 

Worn down with the hardships of 
this perilous journey, with garments 
torn to shreds and fluttering in the 
breeze; with shoes worn into frag- 
ments; without hats or bonnets, this he- 
roine conducted her party to the houss 
of a friend. Word was immediately 

around among sume of the good 
souls who dweil there as the salt of 


the earth, that eight fugitives were 
concealed in a garret, and destitute of 
the means of farther progress, the word 


soul in the countenance and whole 


mien, more freedom, and meaning in 
the gesture; the eye speaks, and the 
fingers speak, and when the orator is 
so excited as to forget everything but 
the matter on which his mind and feel- 
ings are acting, the whole body is af- 
fected, and helps to propagate his emo- 
tions to the hearer. | 
The object is to address men ac- 
cording to their actual character, and 
in that mode in which their habits of 
mind may render them most acceptable. 
As but few are thinkers or readers 
a cong! tion is not to be addressed 
as such, but their modes of life being 
remembered, constant regard must be 


had to their need of external attrac- 


tion. This is most easily done by the 
familiarity and directness of extempo- 


was followed by the deed. All neces- |raneous address; for which reason this 
sary means were instantly provided | mode of preaching has peculiar advan- 
for their safe transmission to the North; | tages, in its adaptation to their situa- 
and the train which passed through tions and wants. The truth is indeed, 
this city. on the same night, carried that it is not the weight of the thought, 
the whole party toward the home of the profoundness of the argument, the 
their leader, in Canada, where the |exactness of the ent, the 
have by this time undoubtedly arrived. ‘choiceness of the language, which in- 
We doubt if a similar instance of terests and chains the attention of even 
devotion to frieuds and kindred is on those educated hearers, who are able 

record. Itreqnired an earnest mind to them | 
even conceive the idea of going bac hey are as likely to through 
to the scene of bondage, the whole as 
tering the hazard of discovery in the | Every day's observation may show 
lion’s den. But nothing short of that us, twat he who has this manner will 
heroism which, under other circum- ‘Tetain the attention of even an intel- 
stances, has made men immortal, was .Jectual man, with common place 
needed to put into execution an enter- | ts, while, with a different man- 
ise so full of difficulty and danger. nee, he would render tedious the most 

uch spirits, if any, not only deserve | novel and ingenious disquisitions. 
to be free, but are fit to enjoy the larg-| And this manner, which is so attrac- 
est liberty.— Trenton State Gazette. tive, is not the studied artificial enun- 
— ciation of the rhetorician’s school, but 


EXTRACTS FROM PROF. WARE. 


_ lof the subject; which may be full of 
There is more natural warmth in faults, yet masters the attention by its 


the declamation, more earnestness in !nature and sincerity. This is precige- . 


the address, greater animation in the |ly the manner of the extemporaneous 
manner, more of the lighting up of the | speaker—in whom the countenance re- 
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 flects.the emotions of the soul; and the 
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‘natural tones of hin who is expressing 


» of “ The Christian Age.” Hear him], 
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tone of voice is tuned to the feelings of 
the heart, rising and falling with the 
subject; as in conversation, without 
the regular and harmonious modula- 
tion of the practised reader. 

‘Every man utters himself with great- 
er animation and: true emphasis in 
speaking than he does, or perhaps can) 
do, inreading. Hence it happens that 
we can listen longer to a. tolerable 
speaker, than toa good reader. There 
is an indiscribable something in the 


earnestly his present thoughts, alto- 
gether foreign from the drowsy uni- 
formity of the man who reads. 
| he | 
ANOTHER TESTIMONY 
AGAINST SLAVERY. 

-It'is with pleasure we lay before our 
readers the testimony of another great 
man against professed christians hold- 
ing slaves. Reader, be not astonish- 
ed! This man is no other than Hider 
W. W. Eaton, formerly editor of “ The’ 
Christian,” but at this time conductor 


Ip an article under the caption of 
** Devices of Satan,” published in 1848 
in the ** Gospel Proclamation,” p. 111, 
he makes use of the following signifi- 
cant and striking language: ‘‘The 
Sage of Monticello beautifully express- 
ed the sentiment, which has immortal- 
ized him, that all men have the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; and. that every attribute of 
God is opposed to every species of ty- 
ranny, and at the same time held men 
in bondage! and aided in making laws 
to keep them ignorant of God—of their 
origin and destiny!! In this way Sa- 


‘dom, and liberty of thought and. 


speech, for along time, a by-word and’: 
a reproach. One of Satan’s devices, 
then, now is, to get men to profess 
pure, high and noble sentiments, while 
they practise precisely the reverse.” 
We can scarcely refrain from saying’ 
Brother Eaton alter reading a senti- 
ment so just, 80 pure, so exactly in ac- 
cordance with the letter and spirit of 
the gospel of peace and good will to 
men. The great design of christiani- 
ty is to superinduce in our hearts and 
lives supreme love to our Creator, and 
practical philanthropy to all His crea- 
tures. This, and noé * the purpose of. 
producing a division between the dis- 
ciples, North and South of the Ohio 
river,” (as recently published by this 
same good and great man,) is the 
‘central idea of the North-Western 
Christian Magazine.” We have no 
disposition to incite division, or to be 
identified with a faction. The sole 
object we have, as far as the subject of 
slavery is concerned, is to reform the 
Church, to persuade our brethren 
South to break the yoke of slavery, 
and let the oppressed go free; and 
those North to free themselves of that 
unholy prejudice against the black man. 
which develops itself in the oppressive 
laws on our statnte book, his exclusion 
from our Institutions of learning, and in 
many instances from the houses erect- 
ed for religious worship. We hope to 
be able to bring about such a course of 
action, both South and North, as shall 
prevent the disciples of Christ from 
falling into the “ device of Satan,” to 
which our fellow-laborer so beautifully 


tan has made the very name of free-: alludes in the language already quoted, 
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Itis a matter ofrejoicing amidst our la-, 
bors and trials to know that the detter 
judgment of the good and great’ of the 
present, as well of past, generations is 
in opposition to American siavery, and 
indeed every other species of oppres- 
sion. | J. B. 

JEHOSHAPHAT’S COMPROMISES 


It has been found that bringing two 
jets of a gas-burner to a focus increas- 
es the illuminating power of the flame. 
It would seem as if Scripture history 
were constructed on analogous prin- 
ciple. The luster of the life of Jesus 
flashes out of the focal convergence of 
four of those cloven tongues of fire 
that came down on Pentocost. And 
in the Old Testament the parallel re- 
cords of Israel and Judah similiarly 
intensify the illumination of the re- 
sulting story. The true point from 
which to study Judah is Israel, and the 
true point from which to study Israel 
is Judah. Jerusalem casts her sacred 
light on Samaria, and Samaria re- 
flects.a lurid and baleful radiance on 
the city of David. 

Thus. it is only when we have tho- 
roughly studied the life and times of 
Elijah and Elisha, and realized as if 
we had lived there the state of society 
under Ahab and Jezebel, that we are 
able to return to Judea and adequate- 
ly conceive of the character and poli- 
cy of the wearer of David’s crown. 

God created through Moses, and in- 
tensified through David, the detesta- 
tion of idolatry. All nations had lost 
the feeling. They could not see why 
@ stone was not as divine as the 
Eternal Jehovah. There was nothing 
horrible to them in orgies of lust and 
blood before altars of Baal and Moloch. 
But in Israel God breathes through 
human hearts something of his own 
infinite disgust and unutterable loath- 


ing. Davd’s Psalms breathe out the 


very. spirit of a. pure. worship of the. 
One Living and True God. Dawid 
was on this point a man after 'God’s, 


own heart, and gave meet utterance, ’ 


to this greatest idea ofthe world. _.. 

This. abhorrence of idols, however, 
had since. David’s time died out of 
Israel. . Ten-twelfths of the Hebrew 
race had become utterly demoralized, 
and imbruted with, the world’s inglo- 
rious polytheism.. In Judah alone, 
and in Jehoshaphat, Judah’s prince, 


was the divine instinct. concentrated ; ° 
the last spark of heavyen’s fire on — 


earth wason Judah’s altar. Jehosha- 
phat was mild yet resolute, and un- 
compromising in rooting out idolatry 
and cultivating true worship withim 
his own kingdom. 

The consequenee was a high tide of 
prosperity. 

The Covenant 
the nation proved itself to be.no sha- 
dow. Jt was a tangible realty, a mu- 
tual compact. Jehoshaphat gave to. 
God a single undivided worship. God 
gave unbounded temporal success, 
namely: riches, victory and honor, 
Jehosaphat fortified his realm against, 
Israel, and placed it in an indepen- 
dent position. How, then, can it be 
accounted for that he should-have 
consented to a treaty with Ahab ?, 

Did he not know he was an idola- 
ter? Did he not know what had been 
done by Jezebei.to the prophets of 
Jehovah? Did he not know what had 
happened on Carmel? Did he not 
know how Elijah had escaped for his 
life? Could he then consistently be 
rooting out idolaters at home, and yet 
strike hands abroad with a prince 
equally intent on rooting out the true 
worship? 

Perhaps he thought it a pity Israel 
should be divided. Was there ever 
a nation where the Union was based 
on more ancient and venerable 
grounds? One father, one lawgiver, 


one system, one history for six centu- 
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ries, those twelve tribes were impell-| factory, did it follow he must step 
ed by extraordinary motives to idolize | across that border to clasp in amity a 
their Unity. And even though the hand reeking with the gore of slaugh- 
two separate political establishments | tered prophets? Nay, how long since 
might not be merged in one, yet how | the city council of Jezreel had stoned 
important that they should not fight !; Naboth that Ahab migh annex his 
How devirable that they should at/vineyard? Had not Jehoshaphat 
least form leagues of amity, treaties; heard about that, and did he now in- 
offensive and defensive, and be a na-/| tend to endorse such conduct by form- 
tion in alliance, if not in form. ing a political alliance? Perhaps Je- 
Yet the Law said no. The Law) hoshaphat, however, said to himself, 
would utterly forbid such compact. that it was not a union of responsibil- 
By the law there must be war be-/ities, not a federal compact, but a 
tween the two thrones until the idol-| mere temporary co-operation, a union 
atrous side was either purged or ex-/ of policy for a specific enterprise. 
tirpated. And what kind of policy was this, 
“If thou shalt hear say in one of under the eye of a like Jehovah ? 
thy cities, that certain children of Be-| Coald Jehoshaphat think it a safe pol- 
lial have withdrawn the inhabitants icy, a judicious policy, an expedient 
to serve other gods, then thou shalt in-| policy ? Could - foresee what con- 
quire and search diligently, and ifit be uence it might draw after it? 
truth that such abomination is wrought | tnough, he did it. He went to 
among you, thou shalt surely smite the Samaria, and very probably took his 
inhabitants of that city with the edge'son and heir, Jehoram, with him. 
of the sword, destroying it utterly, and There they had feasting and high rev- 
all that is within, with the edge of the elry. There Jezebel in the meridian 
sword. And thou sh-lt gather all the splendor of her sorceries, could cast 
into the midst of the street there-| her epells about the fathér, while her 
of,and shalt burn with fire the city, daughter, Athaliah, in the first bloom 
and the spoil thereof every whit, and of opening maidenhood, could equally 
it shall be a heap forever ; tt shalt not fascinate the son. Fatal fascination ! 
be built.” |She did not appear to him in those 


This was not a mere ecclesiastical days crowned with cypress and yew. 
law—it was part of the regular con- | No bird of evil omen screeched when 


stitational law of the nation. Kk was she first met his ardent gaze, nor 
not under an “old dispensation,” nor! could he divine as he drank delicious 


part of an obsolete code. It was part poison from her eyes, what baleful in- 
of a then living and vigorous econo-| fluence would follow to the end of his 


days. Those eyes were orbs, beauti- 


my. | 

Péchage Jehoshaphat evaded it by| ful buat malign. She knew it not. 
saying it was not meant to apply out- He knew it not. They were young 
side of his own dominions. That since! and beautiful. They loved. They 
the separation, he could not be held thought not of ambition, of state- 
responsible to enforce the law over craft, or policy, nor of aught else in 
_ the seceding majority. That they earth or heaven but only of love. 
were the strongest, and that it was as| True, Jehoram had some scruples to 
much as could be expected if he de-| overcome, for he had been educated 
fended himself, and kept his own/to abhor idolatry. It would be easy 
hands clean. to write imaginary dialogues betwéen 
~ But admitting this logic to be satis-| the lovers, in which they debated the 
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merits of their respective systems, and 
in which the logic of her eyes was 
found to be more potent than all the 
rhetoric of his tongue. To them, 
earth seemed for the time enchanted, 
and heaven transfigured. Yet then 
and there the hand of fate was invis- 
ibly writing that scroll, whose sympa- 
thetic characters the fires of ambition 
should presently cause to come out in 
broad and blood-red lines. Lovers 
then were like lovers now,’ “ Athali- 
ah !” trembled on Jehoram’s lips as a 
name filled with all mysteries of de- 
light. And “ Jehoram !” warbled from 
hers as though heaven were in the 
sound. And when that fatal battle 
at Ramoth Gilead was sped, Ahab 
gone, and Jehoshaphat returned, they 
parted as lovers part who mean to 
meet again. Out ofall the bewilder- 
ing excitements of that excursien;| 
with heart and brain in a maddening 


whirl, they came back to Judea, to be, 


confronted suddenly by a seer of stern 
aspect, who cried aloud before the roy- 
al array. 

“Should’st thou help the ungodly, 
and love them that hate Jehovah? 
Therefore is wrath upon thee from be- 
fore the Lord. Nevertheless there are 
good things in thee, in that thou hast 
taken away the groves, and hast pre- 
pared thy heart to seek the Lord.” 

Ah that “ wrath to come,” what was 
it? A few years would too surely 
show. Jehoshaphat was deeply im- 


pporees He did not grow angry. 
e did into a rage and call the 
prophet hard names—fanatic, bigot, 


ultraist, and the like. On the con-| 
trary. he went to work with renewed 
zeal, ferreting out and destroyieg idol- 
atry. He sent out that celebrated 
home missionary commission. He 
went out himself on a tour of inspec- 
tion and instruction. He appointed 
devout and faithful rulers, and in va- 
rious ways showed his desire to amend 


and obey. 


But see the instant punctuality of 
God to that covenant. In the very 
next year came up that overwhelming 
invasion of Moab, Ammon, and other 
nations. That was exactly what the 
law said should happen, But Jeho- 
shaphat repented and reformed. Ac- 
cordingly the invaders were utterly 
defeated. Thus the covenant was 
doubly authenticated. 

One can hardly resist the belief that 
the court of Samaria used every effort. 
to draw Judah into alliance. The record 
does notsay so. ‘The subtle influence 
of Jezebel and Athaliah are not men- 
tioned. But when we suddenly stum- 
ble on the fact that “after this Jeho- | 
shaphat join himself with Ahaziah,who 
did very wickedly, to make ships to go 
to Tarshish,’ what a world of ro- 
mance and adventure is suddenly 
held up to our imagination ! 

Who so likely as the daughter of 
Tyre, whose merchants were princes, 
and whose ships filled the seas, to or- 
iginate and press forward such an 
enterprise ? 

__ Let them build “ ships of Tarshish,” 
that is, such ships as were already 
world-renowned on the Mediterra- 
nean, for their voyages to Spain. Just 
as we might call a great merchant 
vessel an “ Indiaman,” whether actu- 
ally in the India trade or not. Not 
that these ships were bound to the 
Spanish Tarshish by the usual Medi- 
terranean route. far more attrac- 
tive and dazzling was their destiny. 
They were built in the shipyards of 
the Red Sea, at Ezion Geber, where 
Sclomon had built his, and were. 
bound to the golden shores of Ophir, 
that California of the olden times, 
and to reach Tarshish they must 
needs double the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ah! it is just like a princess of Tyri-, 
an lineage to project such an enter-. 
prise, She had seen the gorgeous. 


city, how | 


|“ They made thei ship-boards of the fir-trees of 
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And took cedars from Lebanon to make masts fot 


And oaks of Bashan to make their oars! 

made their hatches of ivory 

fine linen with broidered work from Egypt 

_ Was their sail.” 


‘ Yes, she could never forget 


“ The sound of the cry of her pilots — xen 
And ofall that handle the oar ; 
_ The mariners and all the pilots of the sea.” 


It must have been Jezebel’s influ- 
ence and Athaliah’s influence, that 
_ finally prevailed on the gentle Jeho- 
shophat to this new compromise. But 
the ships were scarcely launched when | 
out spoke another seer, unceremoni- 
ous as the former. 


with Ahaziah, the Lord hath broken 
thy works.” So the ships were 
wrecked on their outward-bound voy- 
age. And here we find some evi- 
dence for our suspicion as to the ori- 
gin ofthese overtures ; for “ Ahaziah, 
son of Ahab, said unto Jehoshaphat, 
Let my servants go with thy servants 
in’ the ships.” The first time the 
ships had been manned probably by’ 
mariners of the Red Sea coasts. 
Ahaziah thinks that was the cause of 
the disaster. Now he would try 
again and put on board some of the 
regular old salts from the quays of 
Tyre, “her mariners and all her pi- 
lots of the sea.” But no; Jehosha- 
phat had heard what the prophet said 
and stopped. Well had fe never be- 
gun! For after Ahaziah’s death, an- 
orher son of Ahab succeeded, (also 
named Jehoram,) who came to Jeho- 
shaphat, saying, “ The king of Moab 
hath rebelled against me, wilt thou 
_ go up with me against Moab to bat- 
tle ?” Here it was the third time. And 
he went, thus sanctioning still farther 
the dangerous intimacy. Is it pos- 
sible that he would permit his associ- 
ate on the throne, to marry the 
daughter of that murderess? It seems 
almost incredible. Yet even if dur- 


hie could not after: his death. Nor 
could his virtues avert from Judah. 


omenedunion: to 

CHRIST AS, A REFORMER. | 

Jesus Christ was, 
sense of the words, a moral and religi- 
ous reformer, the most open and un- 
corapromising, ex to all... the: 
hatred which may ever attach to this 
character. The Jewish religion had 
become grossly corrupt. It was as 
other forms of superstition have been, 
litthe more than a religion of substita- 


“Because thou hast joined thyself tions for holiness and virtue; not lead- 


ing men to ness, but furnishing 
them with some other imagi 
means of obtaining the favor of 
Now when, in any case, a reformer 
exhibits the true character of such sub- 
stitutions, and presents to view the 
real requirements of religion, the na- 
tural effect will be that those who have 
founded’ their pride upon the former 
will regard him as profanely endea- 
voring to destroy men’s reverence for 
‘what issacred. He will be viewed by 
them as an enemy to religion; for he 
is an enemy to what they have thought 
religion. They will regard him with 
deep-felt hostility ; for be is destroying 
the support of their self-satisiaction, 
and of their estimation among men. 
Their worst passions will be arrayed 
by their bigotry in the disguise of reli- 
gious zeal. ‘This was emmently troe 
as regards the Jews. With what feel- 
ings must the Pharisees have heard a 
teacher, who assuming the most deci- 
sive tone of authority, announced to 
them that they were hypocrites and 
sinners, deceiving themselves and their 
followers ? How must they have list- 


acquire that holiness which they had 
no doubt of already ng through 
the hard way humility,- repen- 


ing his life-time he had prevented it, 


tance, and entire change of character? 


oo tee 1 


in the highest 


ened to one who called upon them to: 
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How many of them ould be expected 
to become the ‘disciples of such a 
teacher ?. And. what must have been 
the bitterness, and exasperation of 
those who did not? : 

. In ‘what state of mind were they to 
_estimate fairly. the evidence of his di- 
vine mission? Thew strongest pas- 
‘gions were exasperated; their most. 
deep-rooted prejudices were assailed ; 
and the whole force of these were turn- 
ed against him. Even their wavering 
apprehensions, if any such were felt, 
that his claims might be well-founded, 
only served to increase their alarm and 
agitation, and consequently to give 
new strength to the feelings which 
they had no power to subdue. The 
state of mind which existed in the 
Pharisees must have been common in 
some degree to most of the Jews. 
The system of doctrines and duties 
taught by Christ was at variance with 
the inveterate errors of his country- 
men. The alternative was whether 


becoming as children they should sur- 


render these errors, having implicit 
faith in Christ as teaching by the au- 
thority of God ; or whether they should 
cling to and defend them, regarding 
him as an impious innovator. » The 
latter was the character which many 
of the Jews ascribed to Christ. The 
fact is evident from his own discour- 
ses. It accounts for the frequency and 
force with which he insisted on his 
connection with God as His messen- 
ger and representative, and for the va- 
riety of forms in which he presented 
this truth. It is clear that his enemies 
were under such a strong delusion as 
to imagine themselves defending 


against him the cause of God and of} good 


God’s le. Their feelings of hos- 
tility broke out repeatedly with parti- 
cular violence, when by an intentional 
di of those ceromonies which 
they thought of high importance, parti- 


the Sabbath, he showed of how little 


account he esteemed them. An en- 
may of their faith, a despiser of their 
traditions, one who made no account 
of that scrupulousness of. conscience 
which paid tithes even ef mint and 
cummin, but who denounced as hypo- 
erites those holy men whose authority 
had been most. d; a teacher 
who taught not as those who had 
made the law their study ; a contem- 
nor of religious ceremonies; a breaker 
of the Sabbath; a companion of tax- 
gatherers and sinners; a pretended 
Miessiah who come not to deliver God’s 
chosen people, but as a prophet of 
evil, denouncing the destruction even 
of Jerusalemn and the temple—it was 
thus that a bigoted Jew mnst have re- 
gared Christ; and what strength of 
evidence could prove to him that’ such 
a@ one was a messenger from God? 
“ He casts ont the demons through the 
prince of the demons.” This was not 
a mere timid solution of the difficulty 
which his miracles presented; it was 
the strong expression of the feelings 
‘which possessed those by whom it was 
uttered.—Norton on the Evidences, 


ROWLAND HILL. 


could not feel willing to pass even 
my first Sabbath in London without 
shearing the celebrated Rowland Hill; 
and a greater transition than there was 
from the splendid reveries of Irving, to 
whom I had listened in the morning, 
to the simple, colloquial, and yet majes- 
‘tic performance of Hill, whom I heard 
in the evening, it is not easy to ima- 
gine. 

I set out, in what 1 supposed was 
season, to find my way to Sar- 
rey Chapel; and after crossing Black- 
friar’s Bridge, and traveling a good 
‘distance beyond, I at length reached 
‘the place. It was an immense build- 
ing, I think of an octagonal form, of a 


cularly a superstitious observance of| highly primitive and venerable a 


ance. As I passed 
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I found that the lower door opening jdisappointed. With the excep 
into the audience-room was not only ja single sentence, which made it a lit- 
closed but fastened, so that | had little |tle difficult for me to command my ris- 
hope of gaining admission. I however |ibles, there was nothing 


the gallery, and was met at the door | ocnsidered as of even questionable pro- 
by one of the officials, who took me in |priety. While there was not the sem- 
charge, and, not without great difficul- |blance of elaboration about it, it con- 
_ ty, procured for me an excellent seat, |tained a great amount of evangelical 
almost immediately in front of the pul- |trath, in a form which need not have 
pit. offended a cultivated taste, but which 
AsI entered the house, the congre- | was yet perfectly level to the humblest 
gation were singing from a collection |capacity. Hespoke with due deliber- 


of hymns of which Rowland Hill was 
the compiler; and a part of the /and seemed to have the right word al- 


Church-service had previously been|ways at command. His voice was 
read by a young clergyman, who was |clear, full, and commanding; his enun- 


still sittingin the desk, dressed inhis can- | ciation perfectly distinct; his attitudes q 


onicals. When the singing was nearly simple and natural; his gestures al- 
closed, Mr. Hill walked into the pulpit, — pertinent but not very abundant; 
in the full Episcopal habit, and with jan 


ed man, though somewhat inclined to | an experimental character, and showed 
corpulency, with a fine head and face, |a heart evidently glowing with the fer- 
and an intelligent and bland expressi-|vor of evangelical piety. He com- 
on; and when he sat down, I perceiv- |mamded the most fixed attention from 
ed that he breathed with difficulty, as|an audience which, I suppose, must 
if he were oppressed with the asthma, |have consisted of between three and 
which I afterwards ascertained was re- |four thousand persons 

ally the case. At the close of the sing- 
ing he offered a short prayer, which 
was remarkable for its simplicity and {to him an introductory letter from a 


ed him into the vestry, and delivered 


originality; there was evidently ajclergyman in this country, who had 7 
childlike spirit associated with a vigor- | made his acquaintance afew months be- 
onus and comprehensive intellect.|fore. To my surprise and mortifica- 


When he began to preach, his difficul- |tion, I found that he had no recollec- 
ty of respiration was to great that it|tion of the person who had given me 
seemed to me scarcely possible that he | the letter; but he immediately relieved 
could get along, with any comfort |me from all embarrassment, by saying 
either to himself or his audience; but |that he was very happy to see me— 
the difficulty become less as he pro-|just as much so as i had a better 
ceeded, and it was not long before he|memory. As I knew he was fatigued, 
had conquered it altogether. I had |I remained in the vestry but a few mo- 
heard so much all my life, of his eccen- | ments, though, before leaving him, I 
tr_city, that I was prepared to hear ajaccepted an invitation for breakfast 
sermon that, in some parts at least,|with him the next morning. I went 
would impose rathera heavy tax upon |accordingly, and spent an hour or two 
my gravity; but in this respect I was/with him, much to my satisfaction. 


tion of | 


in the sermon 
ascended a flight of stairs which led to twhich the most fastidious could have — 


ation, but never hesitated for a word, : 


his whole appearance, bating his ~ 
an air of majesty that I have rarely jcanonicals, such as might well have — 
seen equalled, and never seen surpass- | become a general at the head of anar- _ 
ed. He was a large, well-proportion-|my. His discourse was very much of 


At this’ the service, i fllew- 
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When he introduced me to Mrs. Hill, .thev had any Divine right to play the 


who seemed to be a fine genial old la- 
dy, I could not but think of the anec- 
dote of her having fallen asleep in 
church, under her husband’s preaching, 
and his calling out to somebody to 
wake up that man, lest his snoring 
might wake up Mrs. Hill. It is said 


| 


devil. When I remarked to him that 
I had been present, a few days before, 
at a large clerical meeting in London, 
where an hour or two was spent in 


drinking toasts, and that I had never 
witnessed the same thing at any meet- 
ing of clergymen in my own coun- 


that he used to allude to her pretty of-|try, he replied, “It is a foolish prac- 


ten in his preaching, and sometimes in 
a way that she did not particulary rel- 
ish. 

I breakfasted with him once or twice 
afterwards, and always found him full 
of witticisms and anecdotes, though 
he never failed to exhibit more or Jess 
of evangelical unction. Both he and 
Matthew Wilks, who was, in some re- 
spects, very like him, were regarded as 
privileged characters, and were allow- 
ed to say things with impunity, which 
would have subjected almost any body 
else to severe reprehension. For in- 
siance, one morning when I visited 
him, he came limping into the room, 
in consequence of a bad corn upon one 
of his feet; and he said in a half-impa- 
tient, and half-jocose manner, “1 sup- 
pose you havn’t anybody in America 
who wants to take a oy smart, ach- 
ingcorn. I would not care much if I 
could clap it on to some heretical par- 
son’s tongue.” [ soon found that he 
was a great friend to our country, and 
had the highest expectations of the part 
she is to bear in bringing about the 
moral renovation of the world. He 
said that he always took sides with us, 
during our Revolution; that he felt 
that our cause was a righteous one, 
and never doubted that we should suc- 
ceed. He expressed the highest admi- 
ration of President Edwards, and 
seemed to think he had rendered more 
im t service to the cause of evan- 
gelical truth than almost any other 
man the world had seen; and added, 
that if he must have a pope, he should 
like just such a of Speaking of 
kings, he said that he had no idea that 


tice; and I wish yeu would take it 
along with you, and bury it in the 
Atlantic before you get to America.” 
One morning when I breakfasted with 
him, he was en to preach at 
eleven o'clock, some fourteen miles 
from London ; and a lady was to send 
her carriage for him at nine. Bat 
when nine o’clock came, no carri 

had arrived, and I could see that he 
was becoming a little impatient. At 
length he exclaimed with some de- 
gree of spirit, *‘ Well, she may send 
the carriage or not, as she pleases; 
but one thing I know, that if it does 
not come, I shall not go; for as for 
taking my poor old sick horse, I will 
do no such’ thing, fer he has done 
much more for.the cause of Christ 
than many of our bishops have.” The 
carriage at length came, and he not 
only fulfilled his appointment for the 
morning, but preached, nine miles 
from London, on his return, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon and in London, 
at Tottenham Court Road Chapel, in 
the evening. I attended the evening 
service, and found a thronged house, 
and the preacher seemed just as vig- 
orous and fresh as if his faculties had 
not been tasked at all during the day. 
He told me that, upon an average, 
he preached about seven times a 
week, besides having much of his 
time taken up with public en 
ments, though he had then reached 
the age of eighty-three, and had been 
in the ministry sixty-four years; and 
when I took my final leave of him, 
he said, “Remember me kindly to any 
of my friends you may meet in Ame- 
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rica, and tell them that I have not quiet may like our company; or we may 
done yet.” Much of his‘conversation, think it safeat to join them, or most 
while I was with him, turned upon the convenient; and any one of those mo- 
subject of civil and religious liberty.' tives is quite sufficient to induce a 
It was not long after the terrible strug-' unity of action—action being a thing 

le of the Greeks; and he seemed ‘to in our power. But no motives can 
want lan ein which to convey ad- persuade us to believe together; we 
equately his sympathy for them, or his may wish a statement to be true, we 
abhorence of the characters of their may admire those who believe it, we 
persecutors. He gave me a copy of may find it very inconvenient not to 
his Village Dialogues, with a most char- believe it; all this helps us nothing; 
acteristic inscription by his own hand. unless our own mind is freely convin- 

I have never seen another man to ced that the statement of doctrine be 
whom Rowland Hill could, on the true, we cannot by any possibility be- 
whole, be likened. He was the son of lieve it. That union in action will in 
a baronet, and there was nobility im- the end very often lead to union of be- 
pressed upon his whole a nee,’ lief, is most true; but we cannot insure 
and bearing, and character; and yet its doing so; and the social bond can- 
no man labored more zealously than not directly require for its perfectness 
he for the improvement of the humb- more than a union of action. It can- 
ler classes. He had an exuberance of not properly require more than itis in — 
wit and fun, and yet it was evident that the power of men to give; and men 
he lived almost constantly amidst the can submit their actions to a common 
realities of the future. He was gen- law at their own choice, but their in- 
tle, and mild, and winning, and yet, ternal convictions they cannot. 
whien occasion required, he could come! Such a union of action appears his- 
down like a thunder-bolt, or an aval-,torically to have been the original 
anche. He was one ofa few original bond of the Christian Chuch. Who- 


ws 


ome — 
— 


~ 


= 


characters that appear in an age, and 
he performed a most important mis- 
sion; but whoever should attempt to 
‘imitate him would be sure to come out 
a finished specimen of the absurd and 
Tidiculous —Rev. Dr. Spracve. 


ACTION AND BELIEF. 


- The substitution of the term “ religious truth ” 
in the place of ‘‘man’s highest perfection,” has 
given birth to great di ties, 

- All societies of men, whether we call 
them States or Churches, should make 
their bond to consist in a common ob- 
ject and a common practice,rather than 

a common belief; in other words, 
their end should be good rather than 
truth. We may consent to act together; 
bat we cannot consent to believe toge- 
ther; many motives may persuade us to 


ever was willing to receive Christ as 
his*master, to join His people, and to 
walk according to their rules, he was 
admitted to the Christian society. We 
know that in the earliest church, there 
existed the strangest varieties of belief, 
some Christians not even believing 
that there would be a resurrection of - 
the dead. Of course it was not in- 
tended that such varieties should be 
perpetual! ; a closer union of belief was 
gradually effected; but the point to 
observe is, that the union of belief grew 
out of the union of action; it was the 
result of belonging to the society rath- 
er than a previous condition required 
for belonging to it. And it is true 
farther, that all union of action im- 
plies in one sense a union of belief; 
that is, they who agree to do a certain 
thing must believe that in some way 


the one ; we may like the object, or we 


or other, either as a positive good oras 
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the, lesser evil, it is desirable for them 
to do it. But belief in the desirable-| EDITORIAL LETTERS—No. 6, 


ness of an act differs greatly from be- | 7 Bloomfield , O. 
lief in the truth of a proposition ; even J 19th. 56. 
fear may give unity of action, San. 1th, 


and such unity of belief as is im- My dear Wife,— 
plied by it; a soldier ig threatened) My last coramunication was dated 
with death if he does mot fight, and so at Anburn, from whence I went.on 
believing that to fight is now desirable Thursday, the 27th ult. to: Hiram, 


for him, as a lesser evil than certain! 
death, he stands his ground and fights a locality becoming celebrated as the 


according. But fear, though it may S0at of the ** Western Reserve Eclec- 
make us wish with all onr hearts that tic Institute.” This institution, under 
we could believe the truth of a propo-|the management of its president Bro. 


ert yet cannot enable or compel us’ A. §, Hayden, and its able corps of 

. . A general, hearty belief in ofessars bes iga ined popula 

Christianity is to be regarded by the usual for similar institutions o1 such 

Christian sgciety, whether it be called recent date. I learned the seminary 

Church or State, not as its starting| buildings and the boarding - houses 
int, but as its highest perfection. To were all filled to their ntmost capacity, 


egin with a strict creed and no effici- : 
ent Christian institutions, is the sure Among the students is Wm. K. P, 


away to hypocrisy and unbelief; to be- Campbell, a very: interesting lad of 
gin with the most general confession |80me twelve years, the youngest child 
of faith, imposed, that is, as a test of of Bro. A. Campbell of Bethany, Va. 
membership, but with vigorous Christ-|] mention this asa very high endorse- 


ian institutions, is the way most likely se : 
to lead, not only toa real and general ment of the capability ot the Hiram 


belief, but also to a lively perception Institute to same. the moral and 12- 
of the highest points of Christian faith, | tellectual instruction of the rising gen- 
> In other words, intellectual objections | eration. Being situated in the midst 
~ to Christianity ‘should be tolerated,! of one of the most enlightened and 


when they are combined with moral 7 . 
obedience ; tolerated, because in this enterprising portions our state, te 


way they are most surely removed; waste from the baleful influence of city 
whereas, a corrupt or disorganized life, and its students being almost ex- 
church with a minute. creed, encon-|clusively from the rural districts, ac- 
rages intellectual gbjections ; and if it customed to manual labor and habits 


roceeds to put them down by force,! ;-; : 
does often violate the right of con- of industry, it affords the greatest secu- 


science, puvtishing an unbelief which | to parents against) the 
its own evil has provoked, and so far of their children while absent froma 
as human judgment can see, has in a their parental watchfulness. I enjoy- 
great measure justified.—Dr. Arno. | ed, daring. my visit to Hiram, the 

‘We never can be hurt but by our- ~ mune, 
selves. If our reason be what it ought, “\/ umusion, an ‘Buckingham, 
and our actions aecording to it, we the latter of whom carried me.on 


Saturday to the Rapida,” from 
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whence I was taken by a friendly alien|christianity. While at Hartsgrove I 
(whose name I cannot call to mind) to| enjoyed the hospitalities of Bro. 8. 
Auburn. . On Lords-day .morning I | Sprague and Mr. J. R. Bostwick. I also 
spoke at the Centre, and at night at) had the privilege of attending a meet- 
“ Auburn-Corners,” to respectable and | ing of the “ Sewing society,” which the 
‘attentive audiences. While there I | sisters (to their credit be it known) are 
‘was cared for at the houses of Breth-/ vigorously conducting for the very 
xen F. Willmoth and I. Burnett. ‘| laudable purpose of assisting to pro- 
On Monday I’was conveyed to the|cure a house wherein to worship the 
residence of Bro Benjn. Soule, of Rus-|living God. There is already a meet- 
sell, where I sojourned until the next! ing house sufficiently large to accom- 


day, when he carried me around the ‘modate all the church-going portion of J 


‘neighborhood, and in the evening left|the community, but owing to that un- 
me at’ the residence of Bro. Scott, in| christian prejudice which obtains, our 
Chester. At this point I fell'in with| brethren are refused the use of it. 
Elder D. D. Miller, formerly of South; On Friday Bro, Gates carried me to 


ga Oo, Bro. Miller very kindly spent, days in progress, conducted by Bro. 
several. days with me in visiting the; Dr. W. A. Belding. During my stay 
‘brethren in his own and neighboring delivered one discourse. The meet- 
towns. During my stay I preached ings, although interesting, were not to 
one discourse at Munson, and two at say very largely attended, owing | 
other points; and on Lords-day the| presnme to the extreme severity of 
6th inst., after spending a night with the weather, and a fall of snow from 
Bro. George King, I addressed the ' t100 to three feet deep. The congre- 
brethren at Chardor, and at night list- | gation is only about one year old, and 
ened to a discourse from Bro.. Miller. | is composed mainly of those who were 


Lspent the night with Bro. L. A. Smith, members of a *‘ Baptist Church,” who q 


and.the next day was coveyed by Bro. formerly occupied the honse now held 
Bates to Hampden, where I addressed | by the * Disciples.” It is worthy of 
the friends at night; and although the | note that among the only four mem- 


mercury stood some twenty - three bers of that Baptist congregation, who 
degrees below zero, [ found atonal 


Hale and J.B. Grist. On Wednesday tice, one man was found who had such 


Bend, Ind. but now of Munson, Geau-| Rome, where found a meeting of 


| were not willing to take the ‘‘ Bible 4 
friends at ‘the fireside of brethren A.' alone” as their rnle of faithapd prac- 


i:was conveyed by Bro. Hale to Harts- 
grove, where is a flourishing congre- 
gation, recently planted .by Brother 
Calvin Smith, bat now under the pas- 
oral care'ot Bro. Orrin Gates. On 
evening addressed the 
people ‘on the necessity of practical 


a zeal for the written. word as to in- 


duce him to break into the house and 4 
clandestinely carry off the Bible that | 


for years had lain on the stand— 
strange conduct for one who 
to believe that the Bible is a sealed 
book, unintelligible te those unbaptiz- 
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ed with the holy spirit, and that what- 
ever comes to pass is foreordained of 
God! I rejoice that such a large pro- 
portion of the congregation were ena- 
bled to throw off the shackles of pre- 
judice and superstition, and that they 
are now rejoicing in the liberty of the 
gospel. But their house also needs 
reforming. The pulpit especially bears 
the marks of having done service un- 
der a former dispensation, being ele- 
vated several feet higher than is con- 
venient either for the speakers or 
hearers. I was informed by a brother, 
who saw it occupied some time since 
by one of our preachers who is great- 
ly addicted to the use of the weed, that 
it reminded him of a huge tobacco 
hogshead { Indeed | am notsure but 
the’ elevation of the speaker’s stand is 
a pretty good index to the views of a 
congregation relative to the ministeri- 
al office. Among those who have 
been taught to look up to their preach- 
ers as a kind of super-human or semi- 
angelic being, the pulpit is usually 
raised sufficiently high that the feet 
of the speaker may at least be as high 
as the heads of his hearers. But we 
asa people profess to have learned 
that in Christ Jesus all are on a perfect 
equality—that all are kings and priests 
to God, consequently both speakers 
and hearers among us ignore the prac- 
tice of erecting “ thrones” in our meet- 
ing houses. The most convenient and 
appropriate fixtures (in my judgment) 
for the accommodation ofa speaker is a 
platform raised a single step above the 
floor of the room, with a bible stand of 
suitable dimensions in front, which by 
all means should be opposite the doors, 


and not between them, as is frequently 


the case. Perhaps I ought to state 
that I found one man here who avow- 
ed his conviction that the “ Bible does 


justify American Slavery!” and 1 


thought from his appearance that he 
would like to believe that italso justified 


drunkenness. For my part, | would 


as soon undertake to show that it jus- 

tified the one as the other, for the latter 
would be no more derogatory to the 
character of its Divine Author than 
the former. I enjoyed the hospitalities 
of brethren J. and R. Tinan and Sister 
Crosby. 

' Tuesday evening the 15thinst, I filled 
an appointment at Eagleville, where I 
had a very fine congregation.” I was 
happy to learn that the difficultiés 
previously existing had all been satis- 
factorily settled, and that all parties 
determined henceforth to forego the 
things that are behind, and press on 
to those which are before, are living 
in peace and harmony. I spent.a 
short time before meeting at the resi- 
dence of Bro. M. Hall, returning the 
same night with Bro. J. D. Foot, of 
Rockville, who had carried me thither. 
On Wednesday night I addressed a 
good congregation at Orwell, and 
spent the night at the house of Bro. 
O. Smith, who is the tavern-keeper of 
that place—a business I have never 
considered favorable to the develop- 
ment of christian character. On Thurs- 
day I visited the family of Bro. Sal- 
mon Chandler, who in the evening 
carried me to this place, where I am 
made just as comfortable and happy 
as it is possible for a man to be when . 


‘absent from his wife and children,” at 
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the hospitable mansion of Brother 
Charles Brown. . Last evening I ac- 


compained Br. Brown to Farmington, 


ten miles distant, when I had the plea- 
sure of listening toa very sensible dis- 
course from Bro. W, 8, Winfield, of 
Austintown. I also enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of making the ‘acquaintance. of 
several of the prominent brethren of 
that congregation. After mecting 
returned, with Bro, Brown. 

At almost every point I have visit- 
ed, the elaims of the Magazine meet 
with a hearty responsé ov the part of 


. the brethren.’ ‘The cause it pleads is 


dear to their hearts, and although they 
are not insensible to its imperfections, 
and the’ frailties of its editor, they 


seem disposed to give it their unre-| 


served support, inasmuch as it is the 
only periodical professing to stand on 
Apostolic and Bible ground that advo- 
cates the cause of the down-trodden 
and oppressed. Even among the few 
readers of the “Age” who can, be 
found on the “* Reserve ” I have found 
a full share of friends and patrons. 
ete As ever, yours, J. B. 


_ {From the Millennial Harbinger. ] 

DISTURBANCE 
COLLEGE. 

So many statements have appeared 
in different quarters concerning the 
recent disturbance in Bethany College, 
caused by, the indiscreet zeal of a few 
inexperienced young men, in the agi- 
tation of fhe much vexed question of 
slavery, and so imperfect and unjust 


IN BETHANY! 


red. This is due, especially both to 
the Faculty of Bethany College and to 
our numerous friends North and 
South, who have hitherto approved 


ogy for not having done so at an early 


days after the occurrence and have just 


a public explanation for what was 
simply wholesome and ordinary Col- 
lege discipline in like cases, im every 
College of any respectibility known to 
us, either North or South. The per- 
verted representation so gladly cireu- 
lated by the common enemies of Beth- 
any College and the cause we plead, 
render it now proper that we should 
say a few words for the consideration 
of the candid ard unprejudiced reader. 

The policy of Bethany College, from 
the commencement, has been to main- 
tain a strictly literary, scientific and 


the Students, of difficult and exciting 
questions of social and public policy, 


ity, has been uniformly di 


unfit for the immature minds and un- 


came to learn and to be taught, and 


before the brethren. Especially on 


tion and discussion in the churches 


and canvased for now many years, 
and we are happy to know that they 


opposition, but have also found a very 


hious concurrence among 


is the im ion which these seem to 
have made upon the public mind, that 


it becomes our duty to briefly narrate | 
the whole case, precisely as it occnr-| 


formed and enlarged 
tire brotherhood, both Nerth and 
South. We stand on these subjects 


our policy on this subject. Our apol- 
day, is—/i: st, that we left home a few ‘ 


returned; and second, that we did not 
think it necessary to give, in advance, — 


religiouscharacter. The discussion by 4 


especially those of a sectional peculiar- 7 


the Faculty, as not only without the 4 
pale of our collegiate course, but as q 


disciplined tempers of students, who q 


not to teach. Our views on al! these q 
subjects haye been laid fully and fairly 


the subject of slavery, and its introduc- q 
have our views been fully elaborated ‘ 


haxe not only withstood all factious 7 


gencral and almost universally harmo- a 
the well in- 
minds ofthe en- | 


unchanged, Still, in the government 7 
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ulty have preferred to let the matter 


propriety, and truaste! rather to moral 
influence and the good sense of the 
students, than to the arbitrary rule of 
a positive law. The students have 
known our views, and feelings, and 
principles on these subjects, and gen- 
erally so far respected them as to ren- 
der any formal interference, on the 
part of the Faculty, unecessary. 
casionally, however, the subject. of 
slavery, though never formally pro- 
| for discussion, has been collater- 
™ ally introduced, both by Northern and 
=) Southern students, in their Society de- 
™ bates. The sensitiveness of the oppos- 
=) 10g parties generally served to restrain 
® its agitation, except in this allusory 
way, and it produced no trouble. 
Recently, however, the College has 
had an accession of a few precocious 
youths, who seem to have come, rather 
in the spirit of patriots and social re- 
formers, than that of students. Among 
® the number was a Scotchman, Mr. 
Philip Burns, whose extreme princi- 
ples of liberty are such, that though 
) now a resident of the United States, 
he cannot ‘conscientiously sign the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
Bence! Last session, his imprudent 
© agitation on the subject of slavery in 
™ the Adelphian Society, produced some 
>® little discussion and unpleasant feeling 
amongst its members, but it was ad- 
=} justed without coming before the Fac- 
ulty. This session, some three or four 
® kindred spirits combined with him in 
® continuing the agitation. As u3ual in 
such cases, some students on each side 
py became excited, and hard specches 


passed freely between both parties. 


WHStill, the matter was confined to the 


rest rather upon its own evidences of] 


Oc-|he was put forward to 


| 
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and discipline of the College, the Fac-|course delitered. by hiimi 6n Sunday 


evening. 
The Adelphian Society..is composed 
of young men who aré. preparing for — 
the ministry, and. ié is @ regulation 
among them, that one of their. num- 
ber, taken alphabetical order,. shall. 
deliver .a public. discourse in the, 
church in the village every Lord’s day 
evening. Mr, Way’s.name was not 
the name in ordef, but by some meuns, 


speak very soon 
after his arrival here. He was an ens. 
tire stranger to the Faculty and three. 
fourths of thé students, and so well, 
known were our views, and. so long 
established was the usage of the church, 
here with respect to the discussion of 
slavery in the pulpit, that no one. 
dreamed that it was his object to in. 
troduce such a subject; but so he did,, 
and in a manner very Offensiv¢to many. 
of his hearers. Yet he was patiently 
and respectfully listened to, and no fur-. 
ther notice was taken of the matter that 
we then heard of. Jt is now atated 
that he received, some days after, an 
anonymous communication threatening 
him with summary punishment, if he. 
did not keep his offensive sentiments 
to himself. This communication was. 
signed ‘80 Students,” but with, no 
name. It wasregarded as an idle trick 
at the time, such as is common in all, 
institutions-where many young men 
are convened from different parts of the, 
Union. Five or six weeks elapsed, and 
Mr. Way was treated with as much. 
respect and confidence by his fellow-. 
students, as if nothing of the kind had 
happened. 

Karls in the month of November, 
the two Literary Societies held their, 
Anniversary celebrations. These were. 
held in the College Hall, and were, 


® performances of their respective Soci-| public. The speaker on behalf of ong. 


@Cties, and was controled by their own|of them was a Kentuckian, and he in,. ; 
miaws of order and debate, till a Mr. dulged in a good deal of very harsh , 


@ Way, from Portage county, Ohio, in- langua 


towards the Abolitionists,. 


‘Wiroduced it into the pulpit, in a dis-'especially the disunionis‘s and those of 
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the “ underground railroad” order. slavery lecture. could not believe 
This was warmly ‘cheered by many, jit, yet, as a matter of prudence, I re- 


and slightly hissed by a few. 


- A few evenings after this the Amer- 
ican Society held its celebration, also 


the College Halfiand public. Their 


speaker was from Tliinois, and he, not 


with the purpose of discussing or in- 


troducing ‘slavery, but as best illus- 
trating his subject, recounted the mer- 
its of Uncle Tom's Cabin, as a literary 

roduction, and applied his character- 
tic tests to literary excellence to ex- 
plain the extraordinary hold which this 
work had taken, not only of the Amer- 
ican mind, but mankind generally. 
This, too, was a. deal applanded, 


-and thus the matter passed, not, how- 


ever, without the very decided disap- 
probation of the Faculty, at this un- 
warranted introduction of the subject 
of slavery into performances of the 
Societies, on these purely literary oc- 
casions—especially at the purely polit- 


jical and sectional spirit of the address 


first alluded to. The Faculty hoped 
that this would be sufficient, as it had 


been on former occasions, to prevent 


any further agitation of this subject, 
especially as the large majority of the 
more influential students from the 
South seemed’ satisfied that such a 
course could result in nothing but evil 
to the institution, and discord among 
themselves. But we had mistaken 
the purpose of some of these yourg so- 
cial reformers. 


On the following Lord’s day, just. 


before the congregation was dismissed, 
a notice was handed to me, that Mr. 
Barns would “ Lecture” that evening, 
‘‘on the true principles of Liberty.” 
Although it was altogether unprece- 
dented, that a student should thus an- 
nounce his subject, did not suspect 
but that he meant the liberty of the 
. Other brethren, however, who 
were better acquainted with the spirit 
of Mr. Burns than I was, suggested to 
me that it was designed to be an anti- 


uested a brother elder to call upon 
him and let him know that sucha 
course could not be allowed. Not- 


withstanding this (whether from some | 


misunderstanding of Mr. Burns or not, 
I cannot say) he did speak as appoint- 


ed; and it was this‘ Lecture” which 


led to the disturbance, about which q 


so much perversion and misrepresen- 
tation have been published in the 
columns of our enemies, to the merti- 
fication of the brethren and the delight 
of infidels, sceptics, secterian bigots, 
and of all sorts of opposers and calu- 
minators, both North and South, 

It was generally understood, as I 


afterwards learned, that the lecture 9 
was to be an anti-slavery lecture; @ 


and though Mr. Burns was by uno 
means popular, there was an unusaval 
turn out to hearhim. He approached 


the subject indirectly, by alluding to | 
various kinds of slavery, and dwelt © 
with his utmost severity upon the hor- ~ 


rors of West India slavery. ~He des- 
cribed it just as American Abolition- 
ists describe American slavery, and 
treated the whole matter in such a 
manner as to give offence to four-fifths 
of his audience. He spoke in very 
contemptuous language of the morality, 
etc. of the oldest and most favored 
church in the Reformation, and though 


in general terms, in such a style as to ‘ 


produce the almost universal impres- 
sion that he was all the time referring, 
under this covert of generalities and 


| remote cases, to American slavery and 4 
the church at Bethany, or to a certain 7 
We pretend not | 


class of its members. 
to give even a synopsis of this Lec- 


ture. It was most illjudged and un- @ 
warranted under all the circumstan- § 
ces, and the result was that twenty or J 
thirty of the congregation rose, almost | 
simultaneously, and went out—a few "4 


of them walking heavily, and AER 
an unusual degree of noise, both wi 
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their feet and canes, . Before this took 
lace, some noise was. made in the: 

+k part of the house by scraping the | 
feet on the floor, and there was some, 
hissing, but nothing was said, When 

ose who left went out, Mr. Burns 
paused, but one of his friends cried 
out very loudly, ‘Goon! we will hear 
you, through.” This was the only 
thing said in the house during the lec-, 
ture, save by Mr. Burng himsel!. Soon 
after this a window on the side of the 
pulpit, some twenty feet off from the 
aker, was pushed up with a stick. It. 
_ slipped off and fell, breaking two 
panes of glass. This was supposed by 
some, at the time, to be those without 
throwing stones, but it was a mistake ; 
nothing of the kind was done during 
the evening. At this juacture one of 
the Professors, of whom two were pre- 
sent, went out to see if there was any 

robab:lity of further disorder. . There 
had been, also, some lond talking and 
shouting out of doors, though not of 
such a nature as at all to interrupt the 
speaker. The night was dark, and the 
Professor saw some two or three per- 


sons retreat from the window, but 
could not identify them. The main 
bedy of the students who had with- 
drawn from the church, he found talk- 
ing together, some distance in front of 
the door, and on ‘speaking to them, 
they assured him of their purpose a 
desire to preserve and maintain order. 
There is a small excavation under the 
end of the church, remote from the 
pulpit, and some one entered it and 
struck up against the floor with astick, 
so as to be heard by some of the au- 
dience in part of the house. Some one 
also rapped several times on the win- 
dows at that end of the house, with 
something like a switch, but not hard 
enough to break the glass or disturb 
the speaker. ‘I'he whole disorder con- 
sisted in some scraping of feet in the 


ad | alleged 


back of the house, some hissing, 


a. boisterous mode of leaving the 


house on the, part of'a few, some loud: 
talking and shouting: by few..out of 
doors, the hoisting of one window with 
a stick, tapping at another «with a. 
switch, and some thumping against the 
floor from the excavation at the back 
end of the house. Ali this was, of 
cuurse, unwarranted and justly de- 
serving of the censure and reprobation 
of the Faeulty, which they prompt- 
ly and most decisively pronounced: 
against it; but no one could be identi-:; 
fied as guilty of the offensive conduct 
described as occurring out of doors, 
and all, at all acquainted with the dis-. 
cipline of Colleges, know how almost 


impossible it is to discover any thing: 


relating to the conduct of a student, 
when it is.known only to themselves. 

Unjustifiable and rude as the con- 
duct unquestionably was, it was not 
such as to interrapt. the speaker. He 
went on to the end of an unusnally 
long herangue, and was listened to-pa-. 
tiently by a majority of the Southern. 
students, who remained. The meet- 


ing was closed with singing and pray-' 


ing, as usnal, and in good order, and 
Mr. Burns and the congregation went 
quietly and. peaceably home. There 
was ho attempt to mob him—there is 
not the shadow of evidence that such 
a thing was at all seriously contem~ 
plated by any body, and though it is 
that he was threatened with 
violence as he proceeded to his lodg- 
ings, several gentlemen, who walked 
along from the church close beside 
him, testify that there was nota syl- 
lable of reproach, insult, or threaten- 


‘ing spoken to him. His martyrdom 
He | 


was all in his own imagination. 
and his friends went) quietly to their 
lodgings, and there was not the least 
manifestation of any design to annoy, 
much less to injurehim or them. Mr. 
Burns did get an anonymous commu- 
nication, threatening him, if he did not 
leave, with “consequences which it 
would be hard to escape and harder 
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to bear,” signed “‘3U students.” but 


there ‘was nu name to it, and it was 


some one who wished to frighten him. 
Mr. Burns and his friends did not 
leave for three of four davs, and 
nt conduct was 
very provoking and refractory, there’ 
was no violence offered to one of 
them. On the contrary, they were 
treated with a great deal of kindness 
and fraternal confidence by many of 
their fellow-students from the South. 
The next day the students met en 
masse, and resolutions coim- 
mending “freedom of thonght, of 
speech, of the press, and the right of 
individual interpretation upon all mat- 
ters pertaining either to religion or 
politics; at the proper time and place,” 
but condemning the course of Mr. 
Burns, (a foreigner,) in taking advan- 
tage of the sacred desk, atid in the cap- 
acity of a minister of the gospel, to pro 
claim sentiments ealeulated to disturb: 
the and. quiet of the Institution, 
“and: whilst acknowledging the right 
of any one to leave a religious assem- 
bly, when sentiments are uttered in-. 
sulting to his feelings, yet heartily 
condemning all farther disapproba- 
tion, by some of the students, especia)- 
lyvas it-was om Sunday evening, and 
about the house of , and as mo- 
bocracy is, in its very element, incon- 
sistent with liberty and morality :” 
further they We most heartily 
eondemn alb ussions of said ques- 
tion,«(slavery;,) either ‘for or against, 
believing «that the agitation of said 
question will prove disadvantageous 


lege; and ‘do, therefore, enter our 
most solemn’ protest against the deliv- 
ery of any speech by any ‘student, 
either from the North or Soath, upon 
the question of slavery ;” closing witl: 


@ recommendation ‘to the students to 


regarced as an irresponsible billet. from |. 


abidé faithfally by the spirit of the re- 
solutions thus adopted. 
Many of the Northern students, not 
being satisfied with these resolutions, 
held special meetings of their own, and 
dictated. to the Faculty the following 
terms on which they “would re 
That the past be fally rectified; that. 
those who were connected with the 
mob be arraigned before the Faculty, 
and publicly reprimanded or expelled 
from the Collepe. “And especially 
demanding the right to discuss, in pub- 
lic debate or in the pulpit, the merits of 
While such resolutions as these were 
being passed, these Northern students 
(about 20 in number) absented them- 
selves from their classes, and set the 
authority and laws of the Institution, 
which they had pledged themselves to 
obey, at open defiance. Notwith- 
standing this, the Faculty were in- 
clined to deal very gently with them, 
and it was not till all reasonable ef- 
forts had proved more than abortive, 
that they resolved to pnt an end to the 
excitement and insubordianation by 


dismissing the ringleaders in the whole | 


affair; This, after two or three days of 
most earnest and respectful, but fruit- 
less’ counsel and admonition, was an- 
nounced to them. They were told tha¥ 
the Faculty were determined to main- 
tain order on all sides ; that they would 
— disorder and violence prompt- 
¥, nomatter by whom perpetrated, so 
soon as the guilty could be identified; 
but that whilst all due allowance 
should be made for excited fee 
the rash judgment of youths, in mat- 
ters that they were not qualified impar- 
tially to weigh or fully eompreliend, 
that forbearance could extend no fare 
ther, and that they must return to their 
duty. ‘The past we overlooked, and 
demanded only that they would re- 


disperse quietly and without any de- 
moustrations of unkind feelings, and to 


sume their duties, and abandon their 
efforts of faction and disturbance. Thie 
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was all, but this was absolutely neces-' 
‘ieee continued obstinate, and the 
result was the formal dismissal of five, 
Five others left with them. So that 
in’ all, ¢en were catried off by this 
spirit of anarchy and discord, and, 
since then, all has been quiet and har- 
monious as before. Two-thirds of the 
students. from Northern—i. e., free 
States—are still in attendance, and the 
College was never in a more healthy 
or prosperous condition than now. 
The best feeling seems to prevail 
among the students rally, and we 
have been often pleased to see that the 
highest honors which they can confer 
upon one another, are shared, if any 
by the 
Northern students, and that, too, 
where the preponderance’ of s 
ig three or four to one on the side of the 
South. Since this uufortunate affair has 
happened, we have noticed that two ol 
the three existing Societies have been 
presided over, by the election of their 
inembers, by herm students; in 
the entire history ofthe College, there 
has ever been the same liberal and un- 
sectional feeling of fraternity in these 
respects, by botf North and South, to- 
wards one another. Wehave yet a few 
words farther on this subject ; -butso 
recently returned from our tour in 
Eastern. Virginia, we can add nothing 
more al present. 

"We specially request the Editors, 
religious and political, who have taken 
any notice of this affair, to give to 

their readers this connected statement 
of the whole matter., 


To one who complained of an 
ungovernable temper, it was remark- 
ed, “If religion has done nothing for 
your temper, what has it done towards 
your regeneration and the salvation 
ef your soul ?” 


CHRISTIAN SYSTEM—No. 
In our last paper we showed that 
the design of christian baptism was to 
procure to the penitent believer in» 
Jesns Christ, the remission of past 
sins. That it was the consummating 
act by whieh the individual’s state or 
condition was changed from being an 
alien from the commonwealth of Israel, 
to an adopted child of God, anda 
joint heir with the Lord Jesus to the 
heavenly inheritance. The meritori- 
ous cause of the remission of sin, and 
pardon and acceptance with God, is 
the blood of Jesus Christ, which was 
shed on Calvary, when he was crnci- 
fied upon the accursed tree. The 
procuring cause on our part is the be- 
lief of the facts of the gospel, which we 
have shown to be the death, burial, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the scripture, and the obedi- 
ence pf its commands, which are faith, 
reformation, and baptism. If, there- 
fore, the institution of baptism stands 
so intimately connected with the par- 
don of our sins as to justify an inspir- 
ed Apostle to direct the believing 
thousands on the day of pentecost to 
‘repent and be baptised for the remis- 
sion of their sins,” and a heaven-pre 
pared messengers to urge a penitent 
Saul to “arise and be baptized, and 
wash away his sins, calling on the 
name of the Lord,” it follows that it is 
of the utmost importance that we 


should know what action is contem- 
plated in this command, and what 
are the pre-requisites to constitute its 
seriptural subject. To this point then 


we direct the attention of t 


he reader 


for a short time. 
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The proposition that we submit is, 
that the only action recognised as 
baptism in the New Testament is im-| 
mersion. Our first argument in favor 


plain meaning of bapto, baptidzo, and 
baptizo, according to all the best lexi- 
cographers, is rendered dip, immerse, 

or words equivalent thereto. No 
scholar, either in the present or past 
centuries, has ever hazarded his reputa- 
tion by giving them adiflerent render- 


tice might have been respecting the 
institution itself. All the pedo-baptist 
authorities concur in this testimony, 
showing that a correct translation of 
these words into the English language 
would forever settle the question in the 
mind of every English reader. 

_ Our second argument is, the fact 
that all commentators, pedo-baptist as 
well as baptist, admit that the Apos- 
tles and primitive christians practiced 
immersion for baptism. Among the 
more modern of those who make this 
candid admissivn, while they practiced 
sprinkling, is to be found MeNight, 
Doddridge, George Campbell, Adam 
Clarke, Wesley and Barns. These all 
admit, in the course of their comments 
and notes on the original. text, that 
the ancient or primitive action of bap- 


ject in water. 

Our third argument | is, the place 
resorted to by the adaninistrators of 
baptism favor the idea of immersion, 
and not pouring or sprinkling. Jobn 
the Baptist preformed that action in 
the river Jordan. We hear of his 
_ being at Enon, near to Salem, because 


\ 


of immersion is, that the literal and. 


ing, no matter what his faith and prac- 


tism:. was by an immersion of the sub- 


lthere was much water there. If any- 


thing else than immersion was baptism: 
—if the sprinkling of a few drops of 
water on the forehead, or even the pour-. 
ing of a pitcher full, on the head, would 
have sufficed for baptism in the esti- 
mation of John, he would not have sub- 
jected himself and those whom he bap* 
tized to resort to the Jordan and other 
places where large quantities of water. 
was to be found. Again, in the bap- 
tism of the Etheopean Eunuch by 
Phillip the Evangelist ; the place selec- 
ted hy the candidate was where there 
was a sufficient amount of water to 
admit their going down into it, and. 
after he was baptized of coming up 
out of it. How supremely ridiculous 
the idea of their going into the yng 
under any other view of baptism 
a dipping or immersion! To think ps 
two travelers stopping on their journey 
and going down into a river or creek, 
or any other body of water large 
enough to receive them, simply for the 
purpose of one moistening the fore- 
head of the other with a damp finger, 
or at most pouring a cup of water on 
his person, is an idea too absurd to be 
entertained by any one snifficiently 
rational to be held accountable in the 
sight of God. 

Another argument is, the significant 
import of baptism. The Apostle Paul 
speaks of it in the sixth chapter of 
Romans as a burial, and as a planting, 
both of which words indicate an action 
which is represented only by dipping 
or immersion. 


“Know ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Cl.rist were 


baptized into his death ? 
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‘‘Therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism into. death: that like as 
Christ was raised.up from the dead by}. 
the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walkin the newness of life. 

“For if we have been planted toge- 
ther in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the mnenets of hist re- 


surrection.” 

_ This. for the English acholer we 
look upon as the most incontroverti-| ; 
ble of all arguments on the action of 
baptism. Special pleaders on the 
side of sprinkling ,and pouring may 
endeavor to throw dast in the eyes of 
people by specious ‘criticisms on the} 
various meanings of the Greek verb 
bapto, and its derivatives, and the pre- 
positions en, and eis, but the language 
of symbols is one that is alike signifi- 
cant to all classes, in all countries and’ 
in all ages. There are no individuals 
in the civilized world to whose minds 
the words dury and plant would not 
convey the idea of a covering up, a: 
hiding from the view. Now the Apos- 
tle says that ingbaptism we are buried 
and planted, consequently to be bap- 
tized in water is to be covered up in wa- 
ter, to be so immersed in it as to be hid 
from sight. When we plant the seed 
in the earth it is covered up, entirely 
hid from sight, and a failure on our 
part to perform the act of planting in 
this manner would entirely destroy r 
efficacy, and render it virtually no 
planting at all, inasmuch as vegeta- 
tion, the only design of planting, 
would be prevented. The same is 
true of a burial; the whole design of 
it is to cover up the object buried and 
secure it from observation. Any ap- 


unsaved state. 


plication of water therefore that se- 


cures this end, that covers up the 
individual and hides him from sight, 
is baptism, as far as the action is con- 
cerned, and consequently those act- 
ions, such as sprinkling and pouring, 
which do not accomplish this, which 
do not hide the subject from the view 
——which do not cover him up, as is 
the case in a literal burial or planting 
in the earth, cannot be the action 
which is called in the New Testament 
baptism, and if not the action of christ- 
ian baptism, those who have only sub- 
mitted to the action of sprinkling and 
pouring have never submitted to the 
ordinance by which they can put on. 
Christ, and are most assuredly in an 


have been baptized into Chrst have 
put him on,” says Paul to the Gala- 
tions ; but if, as he says, baptism is a 
burial and a planting, those who have 
only been sprinkled or poured have 
not been baptized, and consequently 
have not put hint on. 

We trust our readers who have never 
been buried “ with Christ by baptism 
into death,” nor “ planted in the like- 


ness of his death,” nor “put on” 


Christ in baptism, will remember that 
out of Christ there is no safety, and 
that until they are scripturally bap- 
tized they are living without any scrip- 
tural assurance of the pardon of their 
past sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 


| or the hope of eternal life. 


In our next we propose to show who 
are scriptural subjects of baptism, and 
examine those cases in the New Tes- 
tament supposed to fasor the idea of 
infant sprinkling. J. B. 


‘““As many of you as 
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WATCHING UNTO PRAYER. (herein is a sign of a thriftless state = 
inner man: and all inventions of 


stant vigorous exercise in all holy, the interest of grace.— Owen. , 
duties, is a matter whereunto great 
spiritual diligence and watchfulness|) WK MUST FOLLOW JESUS, AS, 


Watch unto prayer. WELL AS COME TO HIM, IN 
sand pretences rise/against it ; all 
the artg-of sloth, formality, weariness| ORDER TO BE SAVED. 
of the flesh, and the business of life,| There are some persons who fancy 
(lo contend to frustrate the design of they have come to Jesus, and are 
it. And the suitableness of resting Christians, who, nevertheless, plainly 
in the work done, unto the principles show that they do not follow him, 
of a natural conscience, givesefficiacy They think they are converted be- 
unto them all; and when men come cause they remember a time when 
to satisfyjthemselves herein, it may be. their religious feelings were much ex- 
bettcr that for a time such duties cited. A sermon or sickness, or death 
were wholly omitted ; for in that case of a friend, aroused them to pray for 
conscience itself will urgently call on mercy. They soon felt comforted in. 
men, not hardened in sin, to a consid- the hope of pardon, made a public 
eration of their condition : wherefore profession coming to the sacra- 
much spiritual labor and deligence is ment of the Lord’s supper, and then 
required in the matter. The outward gradually settled down into their for-. 
performance of religious duties,be they mer state of indifference. They are 
ever so many, or however strictly en- perhaps now attending to outward 
joined, as the daily and nightly cano- duties of religion, but they have no 
nical hours amongst the Popish devo- more real love to God, earnestness in | 
tionists, is an easy task,—much in- prayer, striving against sin, or dili- 
_ ferior unto the constant labor which gent endeavor to glorify Christ than 
some men use in their trades and mg Their only evidence of being, 
calling. And in them, in the per- Christians is an act of memory ; not 
formance of them, either public orin what they now are, but what they 
their families, men may be weary of think they once experienced. : 
God; and according as they are re-'- A very common notion prevails. 
miss in the constant keeping up of that salvation means nothing more, 
spirituality, and the exercise of grace than obtaining pardon, finding peace, 
in saered duties, so is the degree of and getting to heaven. It is much 
their weariness. And there is almost more. It is deliverance from sin itself, 
nothing whereby men. may take a an increasing conformity to God, and 
safer measure ot their decays or habitual enjoyment of communion 
growth, than by the usual frame of with him, Salvation is not secured. 
their mind in these duties. If they do once for all, after which nothing re- 
constantly in them stir up themselves mains to be done by undergoing a 
to take hold of God, Isa Ixiv. 7, it is certain ess called conversion, any 
an evidence of a good temper of more than by submitting to a certain 
spiritual health in the soul. But this ceremony called baptism. We do 
will not be done without the utmost not get to heaven as we travel by 
watchfulness and care against im- railway, having only to seat ourselves 
pressions from the flesh and other in the train which then whirls us 
temptations. But sloth and formality along without any further efforts of 
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our own. It is rather like a journey 
on foot which requires continued ex- 
ertion, Who would dream that he 
walked from London to Edinburgh if 
he stopped at the end of the first 
mile ? or that he had climbed a moun- 
tain by merely standing at its base 
with one foot on its craggy side? 
When Christ says, “ Come unto me,” 
he is not standing still, but‘leading 
sinners up to God. If, then, we go to 
him, but refuse to go forward with 
him, we are left behind. True con- 
version is the first link, but not the 
chain; the title-page, but not the 
book; without the sequel it is worth- 
less, ridiculous. 

- Salvation involves a constant reli- 
ance on Christ, and a patient conti- 
nuance in well-doing. We must keep 
near him as he leads his people on- 
ward to purity and bliss. We must 
follow him, as well as come to him; 
and we may be sure we have not tru- 
ly come to him unless we do trul 
follow him. We come to him for sal- 
vation, but salvation is following Je- 
sus! They are two names for the 
same thing, and cannot be separated. 
If we do not follow Jesus we are not 
disciples of Jesus, we are not saved. 
He said, “If any man serve me, let 
him follow.”—John xii. 26. “If-any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and fol- 
low me.”—Matt. xvi. 24. “ My shee 
hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me.”—John x. 25. “If 
ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed.”—John viii. 31. 


LUTHER AND MELANCTHON. 


% Luther was one of those frank, 
full men, whom one loves to meet. 
Not the delicate couches of luxury had 
made him such; but a childhood which 
severity and loneliness had rendered 
painful and sad—in which the voice of 
mirth was never heard—to whose ear 


the air was full, of wailings, and to 
whose eye the heavens were full of 
clouds, such a childhood gave his life 
its frankness and fullness. But dark- 
er grew his sky, and a fierce inner 
struggle shook his weary soul. Who 
can tell his bitter agony as ‘in the 
twilight of an eclipsing faith’ he wrest- 
led with sin? Appollyon, breathing 
fire and death, was fighting his eld fight 
with Christian, and more than once 
came near to make an end of him: 
Long and frequent fasts, continual 
payers and tears, all penances and tor- 
tures availed him nothing. Still, 


‘The curse of God gloomed o’er him.’ 


But a charm broke the bonds of the 
prisoner. He stood 


‘Full in the sunshine of belief.’ 


“ Not such was Melancthon’s youth, 
No storms swept the blooming flowers 
and ‘singing birds from his childhood’s 
path. Comfort smiled upon him, and 
culture expanded his mind with health 
and beauty. Learning was his first 
playmate; and the two, as it were, 
grew up together. True friends and 
tried were they during, the Whole of 
Melancthon’s life. Thus we see how 
early training was fitting each for his 
future labors. 

“The one, Aardened to endure > the 
other, educated to snow and teach. 
The one filled with living energy, 
which bore him triumphantly through 
his swarming foes to vigorous man- 
hood. The other kindly and humbly. 
reared into the sacredest love of order 
and peace. The one fitted to sdund 
the notes of war until all ears should 
tingle; the other to pass quictly af- 
ter, sowing, planting. retiring and 

loom 


making all the desolation to 

anew under his lovingcare. 
Luther and Melancthon had each 

a mission to fulfil. His own labor 

claimed the particular care of each; 

yet their paths oftea cross—olten run 
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side by side. Luther came to destroy; 
Melancthon to restore. The mission 
of the firs! was destructive—of the se- 
cond, constructive. For such opposite 
labors, different equipments were of 
course necessary. Ability to ‘toil 
terribly.” Courage to attempt, con- 
fidence to sustain. An eye quick to 
distinguish the seeming from the true. 
Sharpeweapons of wit and sarcasm— 
such were the needs of the first. Lu- 
ther met these conditions—was the 
most complete man of his times. 
Quick-witted logic, calm reasoning, 
mild, and modest wisdom—a love ra- 
ther of the beautiful with the useful, 
than of stern and joyous right—snuch 
must be the gifts of the last. And such 
were Melancthon’s. The first may be 
heroic,:but the second is the holier. 
“Their labors are but stages of the 
same great reform. The second im- 
plies the first—the first, if lasting, ne- 
cessiates the other. The part.of each 
was lofty and difficult; and each was 
well completed. Pope and Emperor 
struck hard for their ruin, but a 


«greater than an earthly potentate was 


ledged to theie tritmph. The word 
ad gone forth, and the days of Papal 
despotism were numbered.”—Nicno s. 


GHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. 


~ As to whether Christianity is or is 
not unfavorable to slavery, 1 am quite 
willing, as before, toremit the decision 
to the practical test. I defy any man 
to discover, in any age or in any na- 
tion, any considerable body of men 
who breathed a word of disapproba- 
tion of slavery, as such, till Christiani- 
ty came into the world; nor then, ex- 

t among those nations that have 
been brought into contact with it. The 
apathy of all the nations of antiquity, 
and all nations not Christian at the 
present day, the. utter unconscious- 
ness of the moralists of antiquity 


of their being any harm in slavery, 


confirms the conclusion that the or- 
igination of right sentiments on this 
subject has been the work of Christian- 
ity. Nothing really avails against 
this gigantic evil, except the influences 
that have abolished both the slave-trade 
and slavery amongst ourselves; that 
is, a deep persuasion that slavery is 
utterly opposed, if not to the letter, yet 
to the entire spirit of Christianity, und 
that it and the Gospel can not co-exist 
in perpetuity. It may last long, for 
human cupidity is not more easily sub- 
dued than slavery ; but where Christi- 
anity enters, the fray is sure to begin, 
and will never terminate but with the 
extinction of slavery itself. Since the 
“Eclipse of Faith” was first publish- 
ed, there has appeared among us a book 


hatred ef the world against slavery 
than perhaps any ting that was ever 
written before, or is likely to be soon 
written again. Now what is it, after 
all, that gave to its exposure of the 
evils of slavery such intense interest, 
and so deeply stirred the heart of 
America and of Europe as they read? 
What waza it but the Christian senti- 
ment which inspired it? What was 
it but the bond which was felt to con- 
nect poor Uncle Tom and the little 
Eva with Him whose love knows no 
distinction of color; who welcomes 
both alike to His feet, and in whom 
** all the families of the earth are to be 
blessed ;” who came to open “ the pris- 
on doors to them that are bound ;” and 
even where He does not do that literally 
yet can enfranchise degraded humani- 
ty with a freedom so much more glo- 
rious, that it must make the cheek of 
every conscientious Christian tinge to 
think that any inferior freedom should 
be withheld? Let our Philanthropic 
Deists write a book which, freely re- 
sorting {0 their sources of interest,— 
to the abstract rights of man,—shall 
produce half the same effect which this 


does by combining with all such topics 


which has done more to awaken the © 
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— 
(which are equally those of both par- 
ties) the nobles sentiments which Chris- 
tian philanthropy alOme can inspire.— 
MORAL CHARACTER AND THE 
SABBATH DAY. | 


No young man can hope to rise in 
rociety, or act worthily his part in life, 
without a fair moral character. The 
basis of such a character is a virtuous 
principle, or a deep, fixed sense of 
moral obligation, sustained and invig- 
orated by the fear and the love of God. 
The man who possesses such a charac- 
ter can be trusted. Integrity, truth, 
benevolence, justice, are not words 
without meaning. He knows and feels 
their sacred import, and aims in the 
whole tenor of his life to exemplify the 
virtue they express. Such a man has 
decision of character; he knows what 
is right, and is firmin doing it. Such 
a man has independence of character; 
he thinks and acts for himself, and is 
not to be made a tool to serve the pur- 
pose of a party. Such a man has 
consistency of character; he pursues a 
straight-forward course ; and what he 
is to-day, yon are sure of finding him 
to-morrow. Such a man has true 
worth of character, and his wife is a 
blessing to himself, to his family, and 
to the world. Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. This is the com- 
mandment of God; and were I to com-: 
prise all my directions to you in one, 
it should be this. _ Nothing 
so sure a protection against the allure- 
ments of the world; nothing tends so 
much to invigorate private virtue, and 
diffuse around a healthful public senti- 
ment, as a serions observance of the 
Lord’s day. No young man, who hab- 
itually keeps this day, is in much dan- 
ger of having his principles under- 
minded, or his morals corrupted. 
Thére is something in the very act of 
ceasing from worldly occupations on 


furnishes] P 


this holy day, and reparing with the 
people of God to worship Him in the 
sanctuary, which wonderfully tends to 
strengthen all habits, and to 
adorn the character with the charms 
of a fair and lovely virtue. A. B 


ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY—FATE OF 
HIS MURDERERS. 


A correspondent of the Ravenna 
Democrat, writing from Alton, says : 

“ Anjold and intelligent citizen for- 
merly of the East who was present at 
the death of Lovejoy, stated to me 
that as ‘he was acquainted with the 
two men who shot him, he resolved to 
‘mark their after history. The first, a 
Dr. Beall, went to Texas and was ta- 
ken by the Indians, and chopped to 

ieces and divided among the tribe. 
The other man, by thé name of Jen- 
nings, went to New Orleans, and in 
an affray in a gambling house was. 
cut to pieces with a bowie knife. 
Thus perished the miserable murder~ 
ers of Lovejoy. — 

“The fall of Lovejoy was the death- , 
blow to the growth and prosperity of 
Alton. Many business men became 
disgusted and abandoned the place; 
others who were seeking homes and 
business places in the west passed it. 
Thus, for more than twelve years, 
Alton was a hies and a by 
itis only very recently that it has ex- 
hibited signs of life and growth. It is 
a fixed fact in the minds of the peo- 
le of Alton that no such occurrence 
would be permitted to transpire in 
their midst again.” | 

How sweet is the fragrance of 
that happiness which, through Divine 
Grace, our own hand has (mediately) 
created in another; and how does this — 
fragrance intensify itself, while our 
grateful heart joyfully ascribes that 
happiness, and the power of produc- 
‘ing it, to the only Fountain of good ! 
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